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mention, if only because of the curious and touching
poetic associations which it brings up with it. The
house of Mr. Musters, near Nottingham, was set on
fire. Mr. Musters was the husband of the Mary
Chaworth, who in the days of our fathers and grand-
fathers was dear to every sentimental heart, as
Lord Byron's first love, about whom he wrote his
famous poem, " The Dream." When the house was
set on fire, Mrs. Musters, Mary Chaworth, fled in
alarm and found refuge for awhile in one of the
gardens. The terror and the cold night air proved
too much for her, and she caught an attack of illness
which ended soon after in her death.

Many of the Reformers were even impatient of
Lord Grey and Lord John Russell themselves. An
impression got abroad somehow, that the Government
might be disposed to tamper with the people by
yielding so far to the House of Lords as to consent
to a postponement of the Reform Bill. The bare
surmise or suspicion was enough for a time to bring
a certain amount of unpopularity on the heads of
the leading Ministers. In truth, the country was
aflame with passion ; and a rash act or two, even
perhaps a rash word or two, on either side of the
political field, might have brought about a tumult,
which would have seemed to distant eyes not alto-
gether unlike a popular revolution. It can never be
known for certain how near England really did come
at that crisis to a genuine revolutionary struggle.
Looking back upon that time, with only the experi-
ence of more recent days to guide our judgment, it
is easy enough to tell -ourselves complacently that